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HABITS. 


BY SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice-President of the United States. 


Few of us fully realize how constantly and 
how potentially our lives are influenced and 
even dominated by our daily habits. Shakes- 
peare taught us “ how use doth breed a habit 
in a man”; forghe frequent repetition of acts 
causes a tendeficy, almost resistless, toward 
their regular recurrence, which has caused 

| habit to be called a kind of second nature 
| growing up within us. Observation, as well 
as persoual experience, teaches us that Paley 
was right when he said: “ Mankind act more 
from habit than reflection, for man is but a 
bundle of habits.” How important, then— 
how vital, indeed—that we should watch these 
habits in those near to us, as well as in our- 
selves—knowing, as we do, that “what at 
first an infgnt’s hand could snap stiffen upon 
older limbs like gyves of iron”; or, as Cow- 
per so strongly expressed it : 


“* Habits are soon assumed ; but, when we strive 
To strip them, ’tis being flayed alive.”’ 


My atten@n yas directed toward this sub- 
ject by the reg au emivent divine that 

would write icle for Tae INpEPEN- 
on the habit of using Tobacco ; to which 
that it was scarcely fitting that so 
vert should assume the position of 
r to others on a habit abandoned only 
ng. But I may sav on this particular 
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that every year’s habit in that line makes it 
more difficult to surrender it even for health’s 
sake. At first, as is well known, the system 
rejects it, as it rejects tartar emetic. Nature, 
however, finally surrenders ‘the contest, and 
yields to its sway. It becomes a companion 
and a solace; even more—a second nature, 
indeed. When, at last, prudence, or duty, or 
health, or example induce you to discontinue 
it, there comes another strug, le, sharper than 
the first, and perhaps more doubtful. It is 
the contest between habit on one side, and . 
will on the other, with temptation and appe- 
tite giving constant aid and comfort to the 
former, while the latter must fight its 
battle alone, without such powerful allies on 
its side. 

Bacon aszerts that “ habits, wisely formed, 
become truly a second nature, as the common 
saying is;” and, believing that those unwisely 
formed become the same, it may not be un- 
profitable to look at a few of the common 
everyday habits of mankind that are not 
wisely formed, and which we should seek to 
eradicate from our lives, as the farmer seeks 
to eradicate the Canada thistle from his field. 

Drinking.—No man ever became a drunk- 
ard, lived a drunkard’s life, died a drunkard’s 
death, and filled a drunkard’s grave as a mat- 
ter of free choice. No one ever became an 
excessive drinker who did not begin by the 
habit of being a moderate, a very modus 
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drinker. If it were the habit of all not to| sire to have a healthy mind in a healthy. body 


take the first step, and thus not become mod 
erate drinkers, the unutterable horrors and 
woe, the destitution and crime, which result 
from this master evil of intemperance would 
cease. Wives and children, and friends and 
communities, would not mourn over loved 
ones thus dishonored and lost. But it is the 
habit of drinking becoming the law of their 
being and of their daily lite, the lack of re- 
sisting power resulting from this terrible 
thralldom, the fever of habitual temptation 
and appetite, which causes that yearly death- 
march of sixty thousand of our people to the 
saddest of all deaths and the saddest of all 
graves, followed, as mourners, by half a mil- 
lion of worse than widowed wives and worse 
than orphaned children. 

Profanity.—Perhaps no offense against the 
laws of God and the laws of man is more 
directly traceable to habit than the vile im- 
precations which so often, on the highway, 
shock and sadden the passer-by. The brutal 
language addressed to brutes and beasts of 
burden, the attempted intensification of pri- 
vate conversation, even the profane language 
so often used in schoolboy quarrels or the 
heated controversies of partisans, seems 
prompted more by unwise and unrestrained 
haLit than by actual wickedness of heart. 
Year by year the habit grows, however, into 
a second nature; until at last its victim finds 
it impossible to cast it off, and it becomes the 
fruitful parent of other evil habits. 

‘« We are not worst at once. 

The course of evil begins so slowly, 

And from such slight source, an infant’s hand 

Could stem its course with clay. 

But let the stream grow deeper, 

And phi'osophy, aye, and religion, too, 

May strive in vain to stem the headlong torrent.’’ 

Temper.—Like fire, temper, wisely control- 
led, is often an excellent servant ; but, uncon- 
trolled, a dangerous master. Besides, it must 
rule or serve. Without meatal power over it, 
sudden. fits of passions often overcome pru- 
dence, justive, even love itself, the obligations 
of business, and the ties of lifelong friendship ; 
while a philosopher has affirmed that every 
ebullition of ungovernable temper, every hot 
outburst of passion shortens one’s life. Yield 
to the habit, and it soon becomes your daily 
disposition. Master it, and it ceases to afflict 
you. He is more than thrice armed who can 
be calm and self-contained when the poisoned 
arrows of malice or of hate pierce the most 
craelly. For the inspired record declares, in 
language which combines counsel with prophe 
cy: ‘“ He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.” And, if Tillotson 
was correct when he said that “anger is a 
short fit of madness,” how should all who de- 
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guard themselves against the temporary in- 
sanity it creates. 

Backbiting—How much of this vice there 
is all around us I need not attempt to esti- 
mate. So important, apparently, was it in 
the Creator’s mind to condemn it that one of 
the Ten Commandments (the Ninth) seems 
primarily aimed against it; and David tells 
us in the Psalms that among those who are to 
abide in Thy tabernacle will be fuund “he 
that backbiteth not with his tongue’; while 
Paul, in II Corinthians, specially denounced 
envyings, strifes, and backbitings. Not only 
is its evil influence felt in bearing false wit- 
ness directly against our absent neighbor ; but 
in the appetite for retailing the defamatory 
words of others against him. How many 
characters have been smirched, if not destroy- 
ed, by that oft repeated phrase, “ They say” ? 
How many sharp and cruel arrows have 
caused once happy hearts to bleed upon hear- 
ing of some wicked and widely-circulated 
calumny that a thoughtless friend has 
breathed upon the air, and thus started on its 
widening sphere of evil. Far rather cultivate 
an habitual disbelief of floating gossip and 
scandal. Far rather be honored, as you will 
be, for defending the absent, and shielding 
those thus struck at behind their back, by a 
habit so appropriately called backbiting. 

Fretting.—I will not repeat an argument I 
made in your columns last year to prove that 
three-quarters of all anticipated trouble seems 
to be only borrowed trouble, that never came 
to pass. But I have alluded to this particular 
point to give your readers the comment of a 
happy frontiersman upon that very article. 
Said he, as I met him, onthe very outer 
boundary of our settlements in the North- 
west: “ My philosophy of life is very simple, 
and renders me happy asthe happiest. Never 
fret about what you can help, but go to work 
and help it. Never fret about what you can’t 
help, for that fretting is all thrown away.” 

On a plane of perhaps lesser importance 
may be classed the unwise habits of indo- 
lence, carelessness, thoughtlessness, etc., which 
grow so surely and steadily upon all who do 
not strive to extirpate them from their daily 
lives. None, except those who have tested it 
thoroughly, can realize how much can be ac- 
complished each day by a careful systemiza- 
tion of time, aad a thoughtful reminder of 
the duties to be performed. A few moments 
given every morning, whggmth@ mind is the 
clearest, to the duties es which lies 
before you, and a few m oments every 
evening to a retrospect of what dutie e 
been forgotten, and thus omitted, a 
the mind accustoms itself to it, and it 
one of the wise and useful habits of 
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Need I speak, in conclusion, of the well- 
known fact that Nature loves correct and 
regular habits, and always rewards those who 
do not transgress her laws. Regular hours 
for sleep, for meals, fur business, for exercise, 
for recreation are her commands ; and sooner 
or later she punishes those who dare to disobey 
them. Habits of philanthropic liberality, of 
virtue, of aiding in every good word and work, 
of warring on evil in its myriads forms— 
_— in their value and their influence— 

ow they rise in the mind as these closing 
words are written. Practice them, young 
men ; make them your “second nature,” the 
law of your being and the rules of your lives. 
Thus shall you 





“ Earn names that win 

Happy remembrance from the great and good— 

Names that shall sink not in oblivion’s flcod; 

Bat, with clear music, like a church bell’s chime, 

Sound through the river’s sweep of onward rush- 

ing time.’’ 
—The Independent. 

THe Mission or CHILDREN.—Sometimes 
little children come to us bringing in their 
little hands the keys to the kingdom of heaven. 
The man whose heart was perhaps growing 
hard in the struggle of life—who unconsciously 
was becoming worldly; whose face, practised 
in meeting men, was gradually becoming rigid 
in its outlines; whose keen eye was losing its 
tenderness—has had sent to him these sweet 
little angels as a voice from God :— 

‘* Trailing clouds of glory do they come 
From heaven, which is their home.”’ 

His heart grows young again with them ; 
his soul is softened by their infantile caresses ; | 
his life is checked in its tendency; and they 
lead him to his Father and theirs. Nature’s 
priesthood, these little children, in their in- 
nocence and simplicity, are evermore bring. 
ing back the hearts of fathers and mothers 
into a more simple and childlike trust and 
joy. Coming to us, they bring the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven. Going from us, they 
unlock those sacred doors; and we, in our 
bereavement, find our hearts drawn up after 
them to God. The heavens into which they 
have gone remain open; and the fragrance 
and melody of that upper world comes down | 


to us here, and never leaves us again.— James 
Freeman Clarke. 





Tat great mystery of Time, were there 
no other, the illimitable, silent, never resting 
thing called time, rolling, rushing on, swift, 
silent, like an all-embracing ocean-tide, on 
which we and all the universe swim like ex- 
ms, like apparitions, which are and 
are not ; this is forever very liberally a 





‘no word to speak about it.— Carlyle, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE SECEDERS IN MANCHESTER, ENG. 


Some readers of the Intelligencer, are 
aware that a separation has occured in Hard- 
shaw East Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
which, although apparently insignificant, au- 
merically considered, is indicative of a wide- 
spread reaction from a literal faith, which for 
many years has been promulgated and fos- 
tered as the Truth. This is the renewal, upon 
fresh soil, of an old contest in the Society of 
Friends, between creeds and principles. The 
dominant party in Manchester, assisted by a 
committee from London Yearly Meeting, is 
arrayed against a mere handful of “ separa- 
tists,” whose chief fault appears to be that 
they dare to exercise the natural right of 
thinking for themselves, and of countenancing 
others beyond the pale of Quakerism, who 
do the same thing. It is not surprising that 
this movement meets with opposition from 
Evangelicalism, which has ever been the op- 
ponent of spiritual liberty. Building its sys- 
tem upon faith in its self-constructed creeds, 
Evangelicalism is of necessity, intolerant. 
“ Believe and thou shalt be saved” has been 
and is its constant cry, and to venture be- 
yond this fundamental ground work is, of 
course, to take the fatal step leading to self- 
destruction. Convinced of this, it seeks to 
fetter all souls to this “ark of safety,” and 
in so far as its labors to this end are con- 
ducted in a Christian Spirit they are com- 
mendable. But in the case before us, evi- 
dences of a contrary spirit are apparent, if 
the editor of the Manchester Friend is to 
be relied upon. He says, “the issue of the 
paper is deemed necessary by the increas- 
ing desire of many Friends for more libert 
of thought and expression amongst eac 
other, than at present is ible in the col- 
umns either of the British Friend, or Friend,” 
and farther, because of “the value of public- 
ity to a good cause, when its interests are tam- 


‘pered with by tribunals which shelter them- 


selves from public inquiry by suppression of 
facts, the knowledge of which is essential to 
the foundation of public opinion.” 

A fair hearing on both sides of a contro- 
versy is universally demanded by justice, and 
it is not improbable that the above-mentioned 
papers cannot consistently open their columns 
to the discussion of views adverse to those 
they were created to support. This we can 
understand, but, if important facts are sup- 
pressed, wilfully to the injury of opponents, 
injustice and insincerity mark the conduct of 
those concerned tberein; the standard of 
morality trails in the dust, and, the world 


thing to strike us dumb, for we | will say that no high conception of truth can 


be attainable under the sway of a spiritual 
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despotism such as of that. Belief, if hon- | effort sanctified by this spirit cannot fail of 


est, moulds the lives of those who cher-| good results. We need more of this trust, as 


ish it, in accordance with its character. | well as more faith in man. 


Hence the sign and certificate of the truth- 
fulness and efficacy of a given system of relig- 
ious culture, is the degree in which those 
who accept it, practically, exemplify its teach- 
ings. A true reverence of God must prove 
itself by a reverence of man, as created in 
Hisimaze. A true belief in Christ will cre 
ate the desire to adorn our lives by the 
graces he exhibited. Men will ever differ 
asto .jat he was, but before his character 
the world bows in reverence. From Him 
we may learn that no system can be enduring 
which rests not upon the Divine idea of hu- 
man brotherhood, of justice and love towards 
all mankind, and the more intensely we feel 
this, the more will our characters illustrate 
the truth of it. 

Vital religion is a life of goodness, the leg- 
itimate outgrowth of a sincere belief ; intel- 
lectual assent to, or dissent from, any form of 
theological opinion, is a totally different 
thing. Wm. Penn has remarked “ Be sure 
that Religion cannot be right that men are the 
worse for having.” This must be self evident 
to all, and measured by this standard it is 
clear that a reformation is needed amongst 
Friends in England, if the quotation made 
from the paper before us is worthy of cre- 
dence. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to detail 
the facts in this controversy. Friends in 
America need but to be informed that, in 
several important respects, the separation in 
England is analagous to that which sundered 
the Society here in 1827, to be quickened in- 
tosympathy with the movement. 

It is probable that, in many particulars, the 
radical party in Manchester, has overstepped 
the bounds of liberalism as practiced and 
interpreted by some of us here, but this 
should be no barrier to our sympathy, if we 
appreciate the principle of religious freedom 
and tolerance which is the foundation of 
this movement. Experience abundantly 


; pers that men can hardly avoid being 


urled by one error into another. Like the 
moving pendulum, they oscillate from one 
extreme to the other and find rest only in 
the centre 

Nor need we be discouraged because of the 
few who as yet are openly indentified 
with this reform. How unpromising to the 
eye of the world wasthe beginning of the 
Christian Church, and yet how vast the num- 
bers now in its fold, and how potential for 
good it has become. The battle is not to the 
strong always. The story of David and 


Goliah teaches the conquering power of sim-| and purer forms called spiritual. 
plicity and unwavering trust in God ; any/| the higher the form of vitality the greater 


The motto of the 
Manchester Friend should be ours. “The 
maintenance of Truth is rather God’s charge, 
and the continuance of charity ours.” 

Let us then in that charity which is the 
glory of Christianity bid our trans-Atlantic 
brethren be of good cheer in bearing aloft 
the banner of freedom before the eyes of en- 
slaved souls yearning tor emancipation, in 
the assurance that intell2ctual and spiritual 
liberty, coupled with a veneration for truth, 
are essential to human progress. 

Caritas. 


a —--—4oe—-— 


I po not think that it is the mission of this 
age, or of any other age, to lay down a system 
of education which shall hold good for all 
ages. Let us never forget that the present 
century has just as good a right to its forms 
of thought aad methods of culture as any 
former centuries had to theirs, and that the 
same resources of power are open to us to-day 
as were ever open to humanity in any age of 
the world.—Prof. Tyndall. 


er 


SPIRITUAL HUNGER. 


A chief element of vitality is the power of 
absorbing nourishment. The lowest of all 
vegetable organisms exhibit this superiority 
vver the mineral world, that they are in some 
way capable of imbibing the surrounding air 
and moisture for their sustenance, a power 
which does not reside in the most massive 
rock or the most polished gem. As we as- 
cend higher in the scale this attribute mani- 
fests itself more and more vividly. The 
plant draws into itself the elements of the 
soil from below, and the influences :f sun 
and air from above, and thus develops into 
the fragrant flower or the majestic tree. In 
animal life this necessity increases; more va- 
rious and concentrated substances are absorb- 
ed, and special organs provided for their re- 
ception and assimilation with each peculiar 
structure into which they enter. With intel- 
ligence comes a craving for this supply and 
corresponding efforts to obtain it, and the 
powers of the brute creation seem mainly to 
be ye forth in one continuous struggle for 
food. Man’s more complicated physical na- 
ture makes the same demand as imperiously 
and in more exacting fashion, and his varied 
powers are put forth, and land and sea com- 
passed to provide and combine materials for 
the nourishment and strengthening of his 
physical frame. 

This law, which governs all material forms 
of vitality, is equally potent in those hig 
In ; 
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the need and craving for appropriate nour- 
ishment. It is now well known that a sense, 
such as that of sight or hearing, if constantly 
denied the congenial elements of light and 
sound, by which it is fed, will gradually dry 
up and finally become extinct. Fishes found 
in caves where no light can penetrate are 
destitute of eyes, though a slight indenture 
shows where the organ has formerly existed 
in far removed ancestors before darkness en- 
veloped them. So the human mind, if utterl 
deprived of the external nutriment whieh 
strengthens and develops it will gradually 
lose its power and sink into imbecility. In- 
stances have been known where, under abso- 
lutely solitary confinement, the mind, shut 
Out from all living nature and having liter- 
ally nothing to feed upon, has been starved 
into idiocy. Just as the nature of a tree 
requires the air and light to make it thrive 
and branch forth in rich luxuriance of foliage 
or fruit; just as the body of man requires 
not only these, but also more solid and nutri- 
tive aliment to vitalize and strengthen its 
various parts, and to make activity possible, 
so the spirit of man, which is the purest form 
of vitality on earth, needs the sympathy of 
‘kindred spirits, the light of truth, the pure 
air and sunshine of infinite goodness the 
very bread of life to sustain and animate it. 
That a craving for such spiritual food is 
inherent in every nature is evident from the 
unrest and want of satisfaction that follows 
all merely material success. When the hun- 
ger and thirst of the body are assuaged, the 
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are not the true nourishment of the soul. 
The cares, irritations and envyings, the dis- 
appointed hopes and wearied natures, still 
proclaim that the spirit can be fed by none of 
these things. It is only when it turns to 
higher, purer, nobler good, to which it is 
itself allied, that it finds the congenial ele- 
ments that can alone satisfy its hunger and 
promote its vitality. One disinterested act 
of benevolence, one outgoing of pure affec- 
tion, one living truth received into the heart, 
and carried out inte the life, one noble senti- 
ment cherished, or virtuous resolve executed, 
will give a more solid satisfaction to the 
soul, than any measure of temporal success 
or material pleasure; for such are the ele 
ments with which it is allied, and such the 
food which alone is capable of affording 
nourishment to its vitality. Every ray of 
the infinite goodness for which it yearns, that 
penetrates and permeates the soul, gives it 
new life and strength, while all attempts to 
feed it with inferior good, all doubling of 
bodily pleasures, or eager pursuit of gain, or 
applause or show, will leave it starving for 
its true food and pining for its native air.— 
Publie Ledger. 


aie pie ed 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

If the ministry was unmixed there would 

be more converts to Quakerism.— Mary Pike. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


They whom God has destined to be his wit- 
nesses—authorities uot for a day or a sect, 





still huogry mind, not clearly discerning its| but for all time, or until some new witness 


own needs, seeks the stimulus of some new 
sensation ; and delicate condiments and ex- 
citing pleasures of all kinds are resorted to, 
and a double work imposed on the body, to 
its great detriment. This is not'a craving of 
the body—that was satisfied with simple, 
nourishing aliment—it is the unsatiefied spirit, 
longing for its natural food, and trying vain 

ly to satisfy its hunger with husks. A fever: 
ish passion fer acquiring money often urges 
men to undergo toils, to make sacrifices, and 
to bear burdens that were worthy of a better 


cause. But success in this fails to bring | 


quiet serenity or peaceful content. Whether 
they lay it up in coffers or lay it out in luxu- 
ries, the same fever burns within them, and 
ever spurs them on to fresh struggles and 
fresh disappointments. It is not their mate- 
rial wants that are culling aloud for suste- 
bance—they were long since satisfied ; it is 
the eager, never-dying spirit within them that 
is seeking to satisfy its infinite hunger with 
finite things. Many other channels are vain- 
ly drained to allay this craving of the soul. 

er, honor, fame, society, applause, are 
sought and gained, only to prove that they 


shall supersede them—listen to no secondary 
teaching, they settle on no platform, they 
stop at no intermediate stage ; they go right 
to the fountain, and listen in their souls to 
what God shall declare to them concerning 
Himself. They believe that God will speak 
to them also, if they really wish to hear. 
That is, they believe in a present living God, 
not merely in the God of long ago. They 
deliver themselves up without reserve to the 
truth, they open all their mind and heart to 
God’s teaching, asking not, What is profitable, 
what say the scribes? but what saith the 
Spirit ? “Speak Lord, for thy servant hear- 
eth,” is the constant frame of their waiting 
souls, 

Authority in religion is the evidence the 
teacher gives of having received the truth at 
first hand, of having learned of God and im- 
bibed in himself direct revelations of the 
Spirit. That evidence is not his intellectual 
gifts or intellectual attainments, but the qual- 
ity of soul apparent in his word and life. No 
teacher acquires authority by his thought 
alone. No mere philosopher, however ac- 
cepted in his day, can be permanent authority 
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it be our effort to overcome the world; to 
rise above its discouragements, to accept our 
allotment as from th2 Lord, and “ when we 
cannot fathom, learn to trust.” O, this trust, 
how it brightens our pathway and throws the 
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ter might be so absorbed in the spirit of sup- 
plication, as neither to observe nor to care 
whether those around were standing or sit- 
| ting? Is, then, the posture essential? When 


blessed rays of Divine love on our every day | We have fully learned the lesson of charity we 
life! Let us trust Him more and more in| shall find ourselves in unity. 


the firm belief that He will overrule all for | 
good. | 
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WE have received the first and seeond 
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Pusiic Prayer.—The subject of “ rising | 


in time of public prayer,” has been, as we 
think, pretty fully discussed in our paper by 
the admission of articles on both sides of the 
question. We have lately received several 
essays (some of them of cunsiderable length) 
on the same subject. As they appear to us 
to contain only a reiteration of what has al- 
ready been published, it does not seem best 


monthly quarto journal (16 pp.), edited by 
Joseph B. Forster, Spring Bank, Altrincham, 
and devoted to the cause of liberal Quaker- 
ism in England. 
ofeach month. Price 3s. aunually, or 3 d. 
| a single number, post paid. 


It is published on the 15th 
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SwARTHMORE CoLLEGE.—We cal) atten- 


to the following appeal :— 


“The Friends of Swarthmore College are 


informed, through the annual report for 1871, 
| that a systematic effort has been commeneed 


to prolong a discussion which is, on the one | for the establishment of a Museum to ildus- 


hand, simply a plea for individual liberty of 
conscience on a matter not vital, and on the 
other, a reference to customary usage, the 
discipline we must remember having only 
reference to keeping the seat or keeping on 
the hat, out of disrespect to the individual en- 
gaged in supplication. There is no better 
way to promote unity in the body, than for 
those who feel religiously called to deviate 
from an established custom, quietly and 
simply to vbey the intimation without con- 
tending for it. There are those who desire 
that the present form should be abolished ; 
but it seems to us as objectionable to insist 
that a whole congregation should keep their 
seats during prayer, as that they should rise. 
It has been a matter of custom alone from the 
beginning, and to make it now a matter of 
legislation would indeed be going backward, 
and would result in oppressing the consciences 
of some of our best and religiously minded 
members. We need often to be reminded of the 
pithy saying of Wm. Penn, “In essentials 
unity, in non-essentials charity.” How much 
of the spirit of prayer do we suppose would 
be felt by an individual who, while standing 
in an attitude which is supposed to imply 
reverence, was looking over the congregation 
to discover who were keeping their seats? 


trate the various courses of instruction in 
Natural History. This movement has al- 
ready reached the point of determining the 
genera) design and scope of the collection to 
be made, and of procuring plans and esti- 
mates for the construction of cases and ap- 
purtenances for the preservation and display 
of these collections. 

“Tt is clear that to carry out the plans 
adopted will require an expenditure which 
cannot be met from the ordinary means of 
the College, and that a special fund must be 
raised for this purpose. The importance of 
raising such a fund must be apparent to 
every one who considers that in the study of 
Natural History, the acquisition of clear and 
definite knowledge depends largely upon in- 
epection of the objects themselves, and that 
no description, books, pictures, or other aids, 
can supply their place. 

“About $5,000 will be required for the 
construction of all the cases which will ulti- 
mately be needed for the Museum, while for 
the purchase of collections a still Jarger sum 
might be profitably expended. To receive 
the specimens already donated to the College, 
cases which will cost $700 are urgently and 
immediately needed. Many valuable speci- 
mens, particularly those of the Barnard eol- 
lection, recently purchased by friends of the 
College, and donated to the Museum, are 
perishable, and will suffer damage unless 
suitable provision be promptly made. 

“Thou art particularly requested to give for 
this purpose whatever sum may be convenient 


and can we not suppose that some of the lat-! to thee, from $5.00 upwards, and to endeavor 
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to interest any of thy friends who might con- 
tribute if thus invited. It is desirable that 
the subscription should be prompt, in order 
that the work may not be delayed, and that 
it should be general, in order that many per- 
sons rather than a few may feel interested in 
the Museum, as being in part their work. 

7 Subscriptions may be forwarded to Ed- 
ward H. Magill, at the College, or to either 
of the Receivers, viz: Samuel Willets, 303 
Pearl St., New York; Clement M. Biddle, 
F13 Commerce St., Philadelphia ; Gerard H. 
Reese, Pratt St., Baltimore.” 





“ALDORNERE: A PENNSYLVANIA IDYLL,” 
by Howard Worcester Gilbert. 

This little volume, a poem, both narrative 
and descriptive, treating of the events of the 
last few years, and locating its incidents 
among the beautiful and tranquil scenery of 
our own State, is well worthy of perusal. 

This is the poet’s interpretation of the 
rythmic voice of the Susquehanna : 


‘* My current mada of many streams, 

From wells uoknown and dark that flow, 
I come as from a land of dreams, 

And to the glimmering ocean go. 


“ My song one grand aceord of all 

The songs of mountaia-stream ani mere, 
And bubbling back and waterfall, 

Aod meadow brooklet cold and clear. 


‘*By many an isle with plame of green, 
By many a mountain still and grand, 
By deeps with water-lilies sheen, 
An‘ boulder in the beaten sand. 


** With olden and deep-hidden lore, 
I come from those mysterious springs,— 
i To thee, upon this solemn shore, 
I sing of deep mysterious things. 


‘*To him who hears aright the tunes 

Of murmuring waters, wandering winds,— 
To him who reas aright the ranes 

That carved in the rocks he finds; 


To him, with voice profound and clear, 
I sing mite eniless wanderings, — 
To him that hath an ear to hear, 
I sound these wierd and secret things.’’ 


We are treated to pictures of romantic 
rural grandeur and opulence, of the secret 
aid extended to fugitives from bondage in 
days gone by, of woodland feasting and the 
sorrow and bereavement eee on the 
recent civil war. 

There are many passages of great beauty 
in the poem, and many noble seutiments ex- 
pressed ; but we believe that the most glori- 
ous conflict for truth is not necessarily attended 
with human carnage. It is thepeaceful and earn- 
est sdvocacy of right and just principles—the 
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rebuking of wrong wherever and whenever it 
becomes manifest—and the willingness to 
bear any suffering or loss rather than aban- 
don the testimony to the eternal truth, which 
is the true warfare. 
Is not the following a pleasing picture of 

the coming of spring, 1861 ?— 

The delicate influence of the tender spring 

Ran throngh all nature, pulsed through every vein, 
And filled the woods and fields with peace and joy. 
The brown soug sparrow quickly felt again 

Its subtle magic, and straightway began 

His half forgotten warblings, and along 

The southern borders of the quiet woods, 

The early flicker’s vernal note was heard, 

As io his fitful fliguts he suddenly 

&pread out the golden lining of his wings. 

In the bare woods the blood root’s crimson bulb 
Shot up a flower as white as e’er of yore, — 

The downy wind-flower showed as deep a blue. 
Rich mosses o’er the brown and mouldering bole 
Crept many-tinted, with their broidery rare, 

And others gemmed the shadowy ruonel’s side 
With clustered stars greeo as the emerald stone, 
While the arbutus trailing lowly near 

Her fragrant and auroral buds and bells, 

Made pale with greater beauty, pow once more 
| The matchleas carpet which they wove anew. 


‘* The veil-like ve.dare of the early spring 
Thickened and deepenrd to the gre-n of May— 
he ladyslipper in the hidden dell 
Once more her frail and rosy bubble hung, 
| And laee-like vines the summer decks with bells, 
'Mantled the towering rocks moss-stained and gray, 
| While from the clefts the scarlet colambine 
| Her golden lined horns bung lower still, 
| Heavy with black wild bees that murmuring 
| Were gathering honey there the livelong day. 


| 
| ‘*The bowery elms by all the streams once more 
Were green and fall of shadows, and anear, 
The wilding with its wealth of rosy blooms, 
Made fragrant all the still and suuny mead. 
| Witbin the peaceful quiet of the field 
The birds were busy, burryiag to ani fro; 
Alone the thrush. upon biif+rrand bent, 
In bevies there the grackles, here—a pair— 
| The sheeny doves, and in the white thorn one 
{ Without a name, repaired a ruined nest.” 
| Here, too, we note a truthful image of a 
sad autumn, in the midst of the dreary days 
of carnage :— 
“The leaves fell brown and dead upon the 
streams, 
And in the winding woodland ways. 
And the blue haze again upon 8 
And o’er the sleeping waters 8 veil 
All faint and dim, and from the misty deep 
Of the great stream, was heard the lonely cry 
Of the solitary loon that lingered still 
Upon its bosom. Through the glimmering air 
At noonday came sometimes the snowy swan, 
With bugle note leading his glittering lines — 
Their white wings flashing io the golden sun — 
Then, after the great calm and pulsing slow, 
The mighty undulations that foretold 
‘The coming of the storm. Tbe wailfu! winds 
Moaned with their spirit voices, and afar 
Swept through the shuidering woods down to the 
sea.” 








— 
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MARRIED. 


FITZHUGH—TYSON.—Ia Baltimore, on the Ist 
inst., by Friends’ ceremony, Henry M. Fitzhugh, of 
Bay City, Michigan, to Mary, daughter of the late 
Nathan Tyson. 


————=§9e--o-— — 
DIED, 


BORDEN.—On the 25th of Ist mo., 1872, at the 
residence of her son, Russell S. Borden, of Easton, 
Washington Co., N. Y., Lusannah Borden, widow 
of Smith Borden, aged nearly ninety-two years, an 
Elder of Easton Monthly Meeting 

A few days previous to the closing scene she was 
enabled to give good counsel to those around her. 
Wecan adopt the testimony borne by one at her 
funeral :—Behold an Israelite indeed in whom is no 
guile. 


NEWPORT.—On the morning of the 27th of the 
lst month, 1872, Elizabeth Newport, a minister 
belonging to Green Street Monthly Meeting, Phila. 

Daring her long illness her patience, under severe 
suffering, never failed. Her faith was strong in that 
Divine Power that had been her support und-r 
many trials and conflicts. Her childlike simplicity 
and deep humility of character, beautified and 
adorned her life in a remarkabie degree. The 
sweetness of her spirit was sensibly felt by all who 
were privileged to mingle with her. Her work was 
faithfully and nobly performed. fhe felt that noth- 
ing was left undone. The assurance is given that 
she has entered into that blessed rest her soul 
craved. 
———  -~wer- - - — 

CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 
To be held within the limits of Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting, New York: 


2d mo. 25. Mamaroneck, 11 A. M. 


3d ‘** 24. Tarry Town, 10} A. M. 
4th ‘ 21. North Castle, 11 A. M. 
5th *' 19. Mount Ki-co, - 
6th ** 16. Chapp-qua, fe 
7th ‘* 14. Peach Pond, - 
8th ‘* 11. Peekskill, ” 
9th ** 8. Salem, as 
-10th ** 6. Chappaqua, - 


FREEDMENS’- @SSOCIATION. - 


This Association will meet at 1516 Vine St., on 
Fourth-day evening next, fecound month 2lst, at 
& o’clock. J. M. Exus, Clerk. 


A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciotion will be held in the Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ meeting-house at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
on Seventh-day evening the 17th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Wa. Heacock Clerk. 


EXTRACTS ROM. THE) ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE MANAGERS OF SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE, 1871-72. 


* * *. The College is now eitering 


upon the third year of its existence under the 
most favorable auspices. The collegiate de- 
partment at present consists of three classes, 
Junior, Sophomore and Freshman, numbering 
fifty-six students, of whom seven belong to 
the Junior, eighteen to the Sophomore and 
thirty-one to the Freshman class. The Pre- 
paratory School for the present year numbers 





one hundred and seventy-eight students, divi 
ded, as heretofore,-into three classes, A, B and 
C. While great care is taken to offer to all 
an opportunity to pursue a full classical 
course of study, students are enabled, by the 
introduction of the optional system, to make 
choice, under the advice and direction of the 
Faculty, and their parents or guardians, of 
such a course as may be most congenial to 
their tastes, or best adapted to the pursuits of 
life in which they are likely to be engaged. 
This important change in the organization of 
the College, while it necessarily involves a 
considerable increase of the corps of instruc- 
tors, is likely to prove eminently satisfactory 
to the friends of the institution, enabling the 
College to meet more fully the wants of all 
classes, and thereby more nearly to fulfil the 
end for which it was originally established. 
It has been a prominent object of the 
Board to secure the further extension and 
development of the scientific course. Dr. 
Joseph Leidy has continued his course in 
Natural History to the Sophomore and Fresh - 
man classes. His lectures are also open to such 
other students of the College or Preparatory 
School as may desire to attend, all who do so 
being subjected to regular monthly examina- 
tions therein. This course includes Zoology, 


Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, Mineral- ¥ 


ogy, and Geology. These lectures are illus- 
trated by drawings and crayon sketches on 
the black board, and also as far as pos- 
sible, by natural specimens from our mu- 
seum. 

The establishment of a proper system 
for the continuous and orderly collection 
and arrangement of objects needed to 
illustrate these several branches of Nat- 
ural History, has engaged the especial 
attention of the Managers, and a Committee 
has recently been appointed to take charge 
of this subject. Their labors not being com- 
pleted no formal report has been made, but 
they have decided to prepare plans at once 
for show cases to occupy all those parts of 
the rooms on the fourth floor of the central 
buildiog which can properly be so appropri- 
aied. They propose that all these cases shall 
be uniform in desigu, so as to form a sightly 
and convenient whole; that they shall be 
well made of black walnut; that a light gal- 
lery shall be constructed around the southern 
room at such a height as to divide suitably 
the space between floor and ceiling, thus 
making all that space available ; that the 
floor of the northern room shal] be occupied 
by table show cases, while the floor of the 
southern room sball remain free for use as a 
lecture and instruction room for such classes 
as may need to handle the specimens relating 
to their special studies; and finally, that 
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from time to time such patts of the entire suite 


of cases first determined on shall be built as 
are needed for the exhibition of the specimens 
on hand, and as the funds provided will 
allow. 

The committee also propose that no. collec- 
tion shall at any time be received into the 
Museum on condition of keeping it unbroken 
and separate from other purchases or contri- 
butions, since such condition would prevent 
the placing of objects in their proper places, 
the filling out of series by supplying deficien- 
cies, the throwing out of duplicates or worth- 
less specimens, and in short the complete or- 
ganization of the entire collection into a 
systematic and orderly arrangement. 

Dr. Joseph Leidy, our Professor of Natural 
History, who has had much experience in such 
matters, aud is acquainted with most Ameri- 
can collections, lately visited Vassar College, 
at the request of the committee, to inspect the 
arrangement of cases and objects in the Mu- 
seum there, and has prepared a plan, in ac- 
cordance with the principles named above, 
which he thinks adapted to our use. Within 
a short time all will doubtless be in readiness 
to allow of the building of cases for at least 
those minerals and other specimens which 
have already been contributed by the gene- 

grosity of several of our friends, among which 
we would particularly mention a valuable 
collection of fossils, by the heirs of our de- 


’- ceased friend, John Jackson, of Darby, Pa., 


and we would invite those who perceive the 
importance of a good Museum, to aid, by 
their contributions, in bringing ours, as speed- 
ily as possible, into a useful working condi- 
tion. 

A special course in Human and Compara- 
tive Physiology has been established for the 
more advanced students, and the course in 
Chemistry is taught both by text books and 
lectures illustrated by experiments. Addi- 
tional facilities have been provided in the 
Laboratory for students wishing to make a 
special study of Practical Chemistry. Many 
students, both in the College and Preparatory 
School, are availing themselves of these priv- 
ileges, and a constantly increasing interest 
is manifested in this important department. 

A competent man, of large experience, has 
recently been appointed to take the necessary 
steps towards establishing a regular course in 
Civil Engineering. He will also take charge 
of the department of Physics. Fora fine case 
of superior apparatus illustrative of this 
department we are indebted to the kind 
liberality of a member of the Board. 

Intimately connected with Civil Eogineer- 
ing is the study of Mechanical Drawing, 
which is continued with increased facilities 
under the same able management as last year, 
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and is pursued with much interest by a large 


number of students in the College and Prepar- 
atory School. 

A teacher whose native language is French 
has been employed +o assist in giving instruc- 
tion in that language, thus enabling us to 
combine with our former accurate drill in the 
forms and constructions of the language, a 
practical knowledge of the same as a medium 
of conversation, for which opportunities are 
offered at table, in the class room, and during 
the hours of recreation. 

A course of instruction in English Litera- 
ture and Rhetoric has also been organized 
since the last Report, including instruction 
in the Literature of our own country. In 
connection with this department especial 
attention is paid to the correct writing, read- 
ing and speaking of the English Language, 
which is placed among the required studies 
in all the classes of the school and College, 
from the lowest to the highest. 

The College Library has been steadily in- 
creased during the past year; appropriate pro- 
vision has been made for its accommodation in 
the Managers’ Parior, and a Librarian has 
been appointed to take charge of the Library 
and school books belonging to the institution, 
Many volumes have been contributed, and 
funds have been provided by the liberality of 

rivate individuals. Large contributions have 
San received from the Principal of the In- 
stitution, which together with $200 from 
Friends’ Social Union, of New York, and $50 
from Friends’ Social Union, of Brooklyn, 
have been added to the Library fund. The 
first catalogue of the Library has recently 
been published, and the number of volumes 
has now reached 1318. These are clasiified 
and arranged upon the shelves under the 
following heads, viz: Scientific, Historical, 
Biographical, Religious, Poetical, and Liter- 
ary. To these are added, chiefly through the 
kindness of Joseph Henry, Washington Town- 
send, and Benjamin Lippincott, a large 
collection of Smithsonian Reports and Con- 
gressional Documents. 

Through the kiod liberality of oar friend 
Anson Lapham, of Skaneateles, New York, 
a room in one of the fire proof alcoves has 
been furnished with cases and fitted up for a 
library, designed for Friends’ books and those 
which pertain to the history of the Suciety. 
About one hundred and fifty volumes, and a 
small collection of letters, engravings and 

hotographs have already been deposited 

ere‘through the kiodness of several of our 
friends who have taken an especial interest in 
this subject. An invitation bas been ex- 
tended, through the columns of the Friends’ 
Intelligencer, to contribu'e to the shelves of 
this Library, but as yet tho call has met with 
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but a feeble response. It is believed that 
there are many volumes in the private 
libraries of Friends throughout the country, 
which they would willingly contribute and 
which would be very properly deposited here. 
The room has been named the Anson Lapham 
Repository.* 

A Gymnasium having been erected, a Pro 
fessor of Gymnastics from Philadelphia is 
regularly employed to-train the boys and girls 
in separate classes. During a portion of each 
day this building is given up to the exclusive 
use of the girls. The required exercises con- 
sist of light gymnastics, which may be safely 
undertaken by any one in good health. A 
gymnasium should be constructed exclusively 
for girls on their own grounds, as soou as 
funds can be secured for that purpose. 

We cannot leave the subject of instruction 
without ‘a passing reference to our trial of the 
co-education of thesexes. Our conviction of 
their mutual influence upon each other for 
good, through daily intercourse in the class- 
rooms, the dining rovm, the halls and parlors, 
and upon the common grounds, has been 
fully confirmed by the experience of the past 
two years. There is no one connected with 
the government and management of the Col. 
lege who is not entirely convinced of the ex- 
cellence of the present system in this respect, 
and it has always been felt by us to bea 
very encouraging circumstance that the ad- 
verse criticisms upon this subject come from 
those who have never visited the institution, 
while many who have previously doubted 
have been thoroughly convinced of the ad- 
vantages of the system, by visiting the Col- 
lege and seeing its practical working for them: 
selves, 

The Committee upon Grounds and Build- 
ings has attended faithfully to the important 
duties devolving upon it, as the great improv- 
ment both within and without the College 
since the Jast report abundantly testify. All 
the bu'‘ldings have been repainted outside ; 
several of the large chambers have been di 
vided, the better to adapt them to the uses for 
which they were designed ; additional cham- 
bers have been fitted up and furnished in the 

west wing to accommodate the increased 
number of students ; permanent seats, of the 
best construction, bave been provided for the 
general study room; the two large front 
rooms on the second floor have been hand- 


*A full accession-list is now regularlykept, con- 
taining tre neme of donor and the date of reception, 
and all douvations of books, manuscripts, &c., will 
b+ promptly acknowledged and varrfally arranged 
for reference and preservation We trust that 
Friends in aj] parts of the country will respond 
promptly to this appeal. Contributions for the 
Repository should be sevt to Eiward WH. Magill, 
Principal of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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somely furnished and lighted for the accom- 
modation of the College classes ; slates have 
been substituted for blackboards in many of 
the class-rooms ; the Gymnasium has been 
finished and well supplied with suitable appa- 
ratus ; sheds have been provided for the hor- 
ses of strangers visiting the institution ; the 
grounds have been further improved by. sod- 
ding, grading, and laying out additional walks 
and drives ; and all of these improvements, 
and many others, have been effected by the 
generosity of interested friends, who had al- 
ready done much, but with whom each addi- 
tional gift seems but a pledge of further liber- 
ality. 

One of the most important improvements 
still needed isa barn. It is the opinion of 
the Superintendent and of the Farmer that 
the want of suitable accommodations in this 
respect hss entailed a considerable loss upon 
the institution during the past year. 

That the duties of the Finance Committee 
have been thoroughly performed will appear 
from the fact that the College still continues 
to he self-supporting. Insecuring this desirable 
end much is felt to be due to the careful and 
conscientious labor of the Superintendent. For 
a full statement of the finances.of the College 
the Committee refers to the Treasurer’s Report . 
There is, however, one important point ef 
gested by the Committee, to which the Board 
would again direct the attention of the Stock- 
holders and friends of the College. I€ is the 
great need which exists of a fund to enable 
students of limited means to avail themselves 
of a full course of study at Swarthmore. 
| Through the libera’ity of a few friends, some 

of the present students are receiving their ed- 
ucation at a reduced rate, and a few thou- 
sand dollars invested for this purpose would 
supply a most pressing present need. By re- 
taining until the end of the course many 
‘students in straitened circumstances, who, 
through ability and faithful endeavors, would 
profit most by the opportunities which Swarth- 
more affords, the standard of scholarship 
would be advanced, and teachers in religious 
membership with us would be prepared, who 
could fill, with credit to themselves and great 
advantage to the Society of Friends, positions 
as instructors either in the College itself or 
in those schools throughout the country which 
are to prepare students for our College classes. 
The interest ot $1,600 contributed to the 
Educational Fund will keep one student in 
the institution at a rate within the reach of 
most who are likely to seek admission. The 
attention of the stockholders and friends 
of the College is most earnestly directed to 
this subject, and to the vital importance of 
the early establishment of a liberal Educa- 
tional Fund. 
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Edward Parrish resigned his position as 
President about the close of the first term. 
The managers accepted his resignation, and 
unanimously adopted a resolution expressing 
their appreciation of his valuable services in 
the origin and erection of the College, and 
their personal regard for him as one of the 
most faithful and devoted friends of our cher- 
ished institution. 

In conclusion the Managers can but con- 
gratulate the Stockholders upon the pr>sent 
condition and future prospects of the College. 
The order within the institution continues 
steadily to improve as the organization be- 
comes more and more complete; the stand. 
ard of scholarship is advancing with each 
successive year, while the rsuge of studies is 
gradually extended by the empioyment of a 
greater number of instructors, twenty being 
at present employed in the different depart- 
ments; the various appliances of the College, 
both within and without, are better adapted 
to the end for which they were designed ; in- 
terested friends everywhere, as they become 
convinced that Swarthmore is fullfilling the 
expectations of its founders, will become more 
and more willing to contribute liberally to in- 
crease in every direction the capacity of the 
institution to accomplish the great end for 
which it was established. We feel that there 


fis every reason for thankfulness and encour- 


agement in view of the prospect hefore us, 
and yet we cannot forget that the largest 
measure of success is only purchased by per- 
sistent and persevering effort. That Swarth- 
more may do its whole work, all that itis 
capable of doing for our Society and the 
world at large, we, its guardians of to-day, 
must be Argus eyed, jealous of every fault, 
and unremitting in our watchful care. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Extracts from a letter from the Great Nemaha 
Agency, dated 1st mo. 14th, 1872. 


The bed-ticking, bed covering, and the 
hickory were especially needed, as the weather 
has been so cold out here, and set in one 
month earlier than either winter before since 
we came, but it is milder now. 

The children were pleased with the hoods; 
the coats and shawls were given, as requested, 
to those women who make themselves useful 
about cutting out goods and helping to dis- 
tribute. We have several such, that we can 
call upon at any time to assist us, and they 
do it well. 

Though I have particularized some articles, 
it is not because all were not welcome, as 
every thing in those boxes was useful, and 
found a place, but so many of our people are 
sleeping on bedsteads for the first time, with- 
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out covering sufficient, that those comforta- 
bles, quilts, and hlankets did great good. 

The hickory we needed fer boy’s shirts, and 
the bed-ticking was in great demand ; thou 
speaks of saving feathers; that is one thing, [ 
suppose, they have always done, as every 
house has a pretty gobd supply of pillows, but 
the ticks are made of calico or muslin flour 
sacks ; of course there has been a great waste 
of feathers, and they are very glad to get 
ticking. ‘Their beds they fill with soft prairie 
hay; they have never used corn-husks, and I 
think until they become more careful, the hay 
will answer better, as they can renew it at 
any time, with much less labor than preparing 
the husks; many thanks for the soap, combs, 
and towels; we needed them, especially the 
soap. 

We have had no new goods from anywhere, 
except the box which I acknowledged; that 
had one piece of cassinette in it, which is the 
only thing we have had for boy’s pants this 
winter, and it did not go round. 

In another month, our school-boys under 
14 years will need pants; [am quite troubled 
about this, and, as you eay, “ make your real 
wants known,” I mention this as one of them, 

I wish we could have some of those thick 
cotton stockings, blue, or brown and white, 
the woven woolen stockings wear very poorly. 

The mission girls are learning to knit, and 
that has put the other school-girls in the no« 
tion; I think it would be a good thing for them, 
and if I had some blue and white cotton yarn, 
No. 8, I would start some of them at it in our 
se wipg-school. 

The girls and women are much interested 
in making quilts, and Ido wish you could see 
their work; several of our school girls are 
busy witn their second quilts, and the women 
are always asking for quilt pieces. Every- 
thing you have sent in that line, and it has 
not keen a small share, has been worked up; 
pieces of flannel, pantaloon stuff, vesting 
scraps they make up into covers, so every 
thing of that sort can be used. We have 
several girls’ quilts ready for lining, if we 
should get some cheap calico for that purpose. 
I have been much interested in this patch- 
work business, it has occupied their time, and 
taken attention from bead-work, most of 
which was expensive, hard on their eye-sight, 
and useless after it was finished. . 

All the summer goods sent, I was glad to 
get. I do hope we will have summer pants 
for our school-boys, and aprons and dresses 
for our girls, I have none on hand,andI am 
so anxious to have our children looking snug 
and comfortable, that I thought I must ask, 
as we have received less children’s wear than 
last winter. 

We have had several boxes, and nice, good 
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things, all useful, but the men’s clothing and 
the bed coveriog filled up the boxes very fast, 
of course not legving as much room for 
women and children’s wear as the same num- 
ber of boxes did heretofore. 

If we had two pieces of heavy jean, which 
we find wears better thaa cheap satinet, some 
cheap muslin lining, and coarse thick cotton 
stockings, assorted sizes, we could get along 
through this winter, but then’comes spring and 
summer, and our school children all bare 
azain. 

Our women are learning to cut and make 
dresses and pants so well that it is only neces 
sary to send the material; if we can have 
that supplied we can do very well. 

Our sewing school is very interesting, and I 
feel sure they will be better able to care for 
themselves in the future, should they be left 
as they were formerly, if they now get into 
the habit of making their clothing for them- 
selves, instead of having it done for them. 

The health of the Tribe this winter has been 
very good; no death except one infant, three 
days old. Of course nearly always some one 
or other is complaining, but nothing serious. 

M. B. intends making a short visithome. I 
think your Association would be interested in 
having him give some of his experience in the 
store, and telling you some things about the 
home life of the Indians, as he so often goes 
among them, and understands how things are. 
Truly thy friend, Mary B. Licurroor. 

Ssencndibiiinsinineteos 
RURAL WORSHIP. 
BY A. M. IDE, JR. 
Though all man’s art the temple gilds, 
Where Nature works all art is poor; 
Supremest art, like natare, builds 
Of life that is, life to endure. 

Who worship best, from days of old, 

Have builded wiser than they knew : 

Truth is diviner thax its mould, 

Form may be false, the worship true. 

Man’s ways are many, God’s but one; 

What shrines are soaght, or isles are trod, 
The liberty of creeds outgrown 

Is fortaste of the peace of God. 
The gozpels of the field are His ; 

The ministries of light and air ; 

Forest and ocean Jitauies, 

All Nature’s perfect psalm and prayer. 

The pathway of His temple leads 

Wherever truth is sought or found :— 
Nor. set apart by walls or creeds, — 
The earth of God is holy ground. 
sins Gas 
From “ Little Things of Nature.” 
DISCLOSURES OF THE MICROSCOPE. 
BY LEO HARTLEY GRINDON. 


Mention has more than once been made in 
the preceding papers of the exquisite and 
marvelous spectacles presented through the 
medium of the microscope. We propose to 
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describe some of these in detail, since it is 
through the use of this miraculous instrument 
that we are enadled to view not merely the 
little things of nature, but the otherwise un- 
known. We delight in the consideration of 
how much our eyes behcld—trees, animals, 
the sea, the sky, flowers, the unfathomable 
beauty of the human soul, as set forth in the 
various expression of the countenance, when 
the spirit lives in light and freedom; we are 
apt to overlook the fact that our unassisted 
eyes do not introduce us to more than the half 
of the world in the midst of which we dwell; 
thus that we delight in what is really no more 
than very partial knowledge. And if intelli- 
gent and loving interest in the obvious things 
of nature possess the power—as we are as- 
sured that it does by those who have tried— 
of giving length to human existence, by mul- 
tiplying ideas, which constitute, after all, the 
only realities in life, how grand an elixir vite 
must be supplied by the delicate and uncon- 
sidered atoms that exist beyond the line to 
which our ordinary vision reaches. Possibly, 
were the eye of man so formed as for him to 
behold, without the aid of its lenses, the min- 
ute organisms that the microscope brings into 
view—possibly it might not then be able to 
pierce the infinite altitudes, read the story of 
the stars and the planets, and the immortal 
harmonies we ¢all the heavens, and which are 
the pictures and preludes of the higher and 
original heavens to be entered some day. To 
me it seems a striking feature in the Divine 
Benevolence that the eye should be con- 
structed as we find it—able, of its own inde- 
pendent power, to traverse millions of miles, 
and to rest upon the light of spheres so distant 
as Arcturus and Pleiades, “ shedding sweet 
influence ;” and at the same time, by virtue 
of the added power which the ingenuity of 
science bestows, that it should be able to pene- 
trate as remotely in the other direction. For 
what space is in regard to the spheres that as- 
tronomy deals with, minuteness is in relation 
to those which pertain to the realm of the 
microscope. Were our eyes fitted to behold, 
ordinarily and familiarly, the infinite little, 
and were the infinitely distant to be the privi- 
lege only of the philosopher with the telescope, 
it is probable that the whole current of human 
thought would be different —unquestionably 
it would not be so noble,—certainly, men 
would be less impressed with the awfulness 
and the grandeur of the universe. Seeing 
them only casually, and many men never see- 
ing them at all, the stars would be a mere 
fable of sciénce, instead of the princely in- 
heritance of every human being. Therefore 
may we thank God that he gives us, unsought, 
so much glory, and yet permits to the same 
organ that commands the sweet lustre of the 
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winter skies a corresponding power to inter- 
pret the invisible in the world of nature. 

The range of the human eye may be judged 
of from a consideration which gives us at the 
same time a good idea of the scope of animal 
structure. Supposing that an individual of 
every known species were to take its stand 


between the two species that were respectively ; beaded filaments. 
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familiar faces. Oue of the prettiest of the 

igmies is a species of the common blue 
mould called Aspergi/lus. The name refers to 
the resemblance it bears to the brush used in 
Roman Catholic religious services for scatter- 
ing holy water, every plant consisting of a 
slender stalk, and at the summit a tuft of 
Another, quite as elegant, 


the next larger and the next smaller than it-| but totally different, is found in profusion up- 


self, the smallest known ani:al being at one 
extremity of the line, and the largest standing 
at the other; and then supposing we were to 
ask which creature occupied the midd/e place, 
having as many degrees of size below it as 
above, and as many above it as below, that 
place would be found to be occupied by the 
common house fly. What a stupendous op- 
tical instrument must that be which, assisted 
with a few brass tubes and some disks of 
glass, shall discern a creature as much smaller 
than a fly as a fly is smaller than an elephant! 
Perhaps the most strikingly beautiful of the 
microscopic things of nature are found among 
those minute and countless forms of vegetable 
life which ordinarily are termed mildeyys and 
blight. At nearly every period of the year, 
but principally in late summer and autumn, 
there is scarcely a plant of magnitude that 
does not afford an example. They are not 
necessarily pernicious ; many species, without 
uestion, are injurious, causing quaint dis 
Cam, consuming the substance of the leaf 
or other portion of the plant they may be 
seated upon, and eating into it as rust eats in- 
to iren. Others, however, appear to be more 
of the nature of the mosses and lichens that 


. so beautifully embroider and emboss the bark 


of the aged tree; that is to say, they are 
simply epiphytes, dwelling upon the plant 
without damaging it, and comparable to the 
birds that build their pretty cradles among 
the branches. When moderately magnified, 
these little vegetables present forms of the 
most exquisite symmetry, and are so amazing- 
ly varied that the nobler shapes of plants 
seem but fulfilments on a larger scale of de- 
signs primarily set forth in themselves. The 
realization of this fact by the mind, when we 
turn away from the charming spectacle that 
we may reflect awhile, is the highest reward 
that comes of the scrutiny. From the lowest 
nature upwards, every object and every phe- 
nomenon is a proem. Complete in itself, ac- 
complishing a destiny, rounding off a period, 
giving the last touch of perfection to some 
profound and beautiful economy, every object 
in nature is at the same moment pre-significant 
of something to follow. Thus is it wise to 
dive into the world occupied by these pigmies ; 
for while amid them we dwell with the earliest 
utterances, and going thence into the world 
of great things, the latter smile upon us as 


on the leaves of the coltsfoot, which it orna- 
ments underneath with yellow patches. Every 
patch, when magnified, becomes a crowd of 
fairy vases, the rims notched and thrown 
backwards like the petals of a flower! Bota- 
nists have discriminated many hundred spe- 
cies of this race of plants, and the number is 
daily on the increase. Not that new ones 
come into existence, but that careful obser- 
vation quickens the eyes to see what was over- 
looked before, though passed by not only 
season after season, but day after day. As 
fresh air and early enjoyment of it are the 


best of cosmetics, so is natural history the. 


best of eye-salves. 
(Conclusion next week.) 
THE SENSE OF PAIN. 

The sense of pain in the mouth guards the 
throat; in the stomach it affords a warning 
against improper food; and, in fact, every 
part of the body is susceptible to pain, whether 
the sense is necessary to indicate disease or 
injury ; but the heart, the brain and the lungs, 
although the most vital organs, are protected 
from injury by the sensibility of the exterior 
parts of the body; a high sense of pain in 
them is unnecessary, and they are almost in- 
sensible to it. The heart beats upward of four 
thousand times in an hour, and if the pain 
from a diseased heart were very acute, it would 
indeed be sad for the sufferer; but the pain 
from the disease of that organ is seldom more 
than an uneasy sensation, and this more es- 
pecially after violent exertion, being a check 
to unnecessary action, and so useful. Sudden 
death often occurs from disease of the heart ; 
not from the heart being suddenly diseased, 
but from the disease causing very little pain, 
and therefore unknown. The brain, although 
the source of sensation, is itself insensible to 
pain; in surgical operations portions of the 
brain have been removed without the patient 
exhibiting any sign of pain. The lungs are 
highly susceptible of impurities in the air; 
and thus we are guarded against the inhala- 
tion of injurious gases; their sensibility dur- 
ing inflamation indicates the danger and com- 
pels the necessary care; but they are almost 
insensible to pain from mutilation or decay ; 
in such cases the sense would be useless and 
an infliction The lungs have been taken out 
without causing pain, and during their decay 
in consumption the pain is very little. ° 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER AT THE SANTEE AGENCY. 
Our esteemed friend, Geo. S. Trueman, fur- 
nishes the following: 
Mean Temperature for the 
month : . . 18.20 degrees. 
Maximum Temperature dur- 
ing the month, 10 and 11th 45.00 “ 
Minimum Temperature dur- 
ing month, 28th and 31st . 20.00 below 0 
“The last five days of the month the ther- 


mometerranged from 3 to 20 degrees below | 
zero! After the cold weather we had in the | 
11th and 12th months, we had come to look | 


upon the past month as quite a moderate 
one, though our neighbors on the other side 
of thé river, where they are more exposed to 
the wind than we are, have had the Ther- 
mometer as low as 28° below zero! Yet fear- 
fully cold as it may seem, we do not feel it 
so sensibly (on account of the dryness of the 
atmostphere) as a much higher temperature 
‘in the East, accompanied, as it often is, by 
damp winds. When these Jow temperatures 
prevail, it is astonishing what a change in 
the feeling of comfort a moderation of 5 to 
10 degrees make ;—it is almost like passing 
from winter to spring.” 

“There is a phenomenon I have noticed in 
this country more than in the East, which I 
would like some of you scientists to explain 
satisfactorily ; it is this: Our soil, (particu- 
larly on our dry uplands,) during cold weath 
er becomes very much cracked, the fissures 
varying from one to three inches in width. 
Now is this contraction or expansion? I am 
well aware that bodies contract with cold, 
and that earth is not a very good conductor 
of heat, yet one would suppose there could 
be very little difference in the temperature of 
soil where frozen two or more feet in depth.” 

“The same phenomenon occurs to some ex- 
tent on our rivers—here the ice, more than 
two feet in thickness, is seamed in the same 
manner. Were our streams subject to ebb 
and flow of the tide we might account for it 
in this way, but when once frozen our rivers 
change but little until they break up.” 

The phenomenon alluded to above by our 
absent friend is an interesting one, and if any 
of the readers of the Intelligencer can ex- 
plain it, I presume many will be gratified. 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia 2d mo, 12th, 1872. 
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ITEMS. 


TugreE is a proposition to build a railroad on 
which ships can be transported across the Isthmus 
of Panama by rail. It is estimated that this line, 
with floating docks and other apparatus for raising 
the ships, would cost only twenty-two and one- 
half millions of dollars, while a canal would cost 
eight times that sum.—7he Moravian. 











Tue CHanneEL TunngEL.—The great enterprise of a 
tunnel from near Dover toa point near Calais is 
about to be attempted by a corporation called the 
Channel Tunnel Company. The capital of thecom- 
pany is $90,000, which is privately subscribed, with 
the immediate object of making a trial shaft and 
driving a driftway on the English side about half a 
mile beyond Jow water mark, with the view of 
proving the practicability of tuaneling under the 


| channel. The completion of this work will furnish 


data for calculating the cost of continuing the drift. 
way from each shore to a junction in midchannel, 
and capital will then be subscribed for that purpose, 
or for enlarging it to the size of an ordinary rail- 
way tuouvel, as the engineers may deem most expe. 
dient. 


Iv New Haven, Conu., there is a needle factory 
where the whole process is done by a single ma- 
chive, without the labor of any person. It cuts the 
pisces of steel wire consecutively, punches the eye- 
holes, counter sinks the eyes and grinds the points, 
and, in fact, does everything until the needles drop 
out completely formed. Another machine picks 
them up and arranges them, heads and points to- 


gether, and a third piece of mechanism puts them 


into paper. One of these machines occupies no 
mere space than an ordinary table, and each of 
them turns out from thirty to forty thousand nee- 
dles a day. Most of the needles hitherto in use 
have bé&n imported from Evgland until a few years 
past.—The Methodist. 


Tse ‘‘slag’’ from iron furnaces, till lately only a 
nuisance to iron founders, has become of great val- 
ue in several departments, and is no longer left in 
unsightly heaps at the roadside, or drawn off with 
great lator to some out-of-the-way place. It has, 


been found admirable material for making roads af 


ter the fashion of macadamized road ; and has also 
been manufactured into ornamental brick at a mod- 
erate expense. It is now made into an artificial 
porphyry of great beauty, and its strength has been 
thoroughly tested. It resists a pressure of 600 to 
1,200 pounds per cubic centimeter. Ali the direc- 
tious are given in a scientific paper for making of it 
an elegant and very cheap buildirg stone.— The Mo- 
ravian,. 


‘* Some microscopes have very great power,’’ says 
Professor Tryall. ‘‘ Here is a littie list what they 
will do in the way of wonders. 

** Lewinbeck tells us of an insect seen with a mi- 
croscope of which twenty-seven millions would only 
be a mite. 

‘Insects of various kinds may be seen in the 
cavities of a grain of sand. 

‘Mould is a forest of beautiful trees, with 
branches, leaves, and fruit. 

‘** Butterflies are fully feathered. 

‘*The surface of our bodies is covered with scales 
like a fish ; a single grain of sand would cover one 
hundred and fifty of these scales, and yet a scale 
covers five hundred pores. Through these nar- 
row openings the sweat forces itself like water 
through a sieve. 

“The mites make five hundred steps a second. 

‘*Each drop of stagnant water contains a world of 
animated beings, swimming with as much liberty as 
whales in the sea. 

‘* Kach leaf has a colony of insects grazing on it, 
like cows in a meadow.”’ 


Tue trustees of the Peabody fund have let five 
hundred houses, with planted grounds attached, at 
Brixton, to small families, in accordance with the 
directions of the founder of the fund. 
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Géducational. Le ee 
CHEST#R ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
‘members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. — 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 


‘diate Classical & Commercial Academy, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Wivter Term opens Twelfth month 4M, 1871. 
Plaase send for new Catalogue. 225.1y 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMWORE, PA. 

A few students of either sex, who present testimo- 
nials of good more] character, will be admitted on or 
before 2d mo. Ist, 1872. For Catalogue, address 

1, 13-] mo. EDWARD Hd. MAGILL, Principal. 


“Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 

The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu 
‘tion w.ll commence on the 19th of Second mo. next. 

All the branches comprisivg a thorough education 
are carefully taught. Terms, $85 per Session of 
twenty weeks. For Circalars and full particulars, 
address RICHARD: DARLINGTON, Jr., 

1, 13-2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


Kennett Square Academy and. Seminary. 
Chester Co, Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHortuper A. M a 
__ A.C. Nora. pen A} Princi als. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms me‘erave. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the uudersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Vhio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 

Mary E. Waters, Bonnet Maker, has Removed 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 











Dr. SAMUEL IL. SCOTT, Dentist, 
Office—N. E. Cor. Evraw & Sarartooa 8rs., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Special care taken to preserve the natural teeth. 


Loresses stein mabomice SECOND MONTH 17, 1872. No. 51 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y 


UPTICIANS MATHEM 
PHILOSOPHICAL I 
AKERS AND IMP 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy — Goon 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &o., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

** 2. Optical a...* 
‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, — 
8 4. Philosophical Instraments, oe * 
5 1 y 


NEW FALL GOODS. | 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 
PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 


In shades manufactured expressly for him. 
Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower thau they have been for 







years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRE+S CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1 374. 

Fine Si k-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 

Superior double weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olive Silk Bombazioes, a super or article. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &c. 

_ An early call is solicited. 


- ILLUSTRATED 


ISTORY OF 
THE BIBLE 


By Wm. SMITH, LLD. 


AUTHOR OF SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


{t coutains over 250 fine Scripture Illustrations 
and 1105 pages, and ia the most comprehensive and 
valuable History of the Bible ever published. The 
labor and learniog of centuries are gathered in this 
oue volume, to throw a strong clear light upon every 
page of the iospired Word. 

Acexts Wantep.—Send for Circulars and see our 
terms, and a full description of the work. 

Address, Nationat Pustisnine Co., Philada, Pa, 
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WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


120 South Eleventh &t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
kee Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. (34 ly. 


- NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 
GREAT REDUCTION IW TEAS. 
WILLIAM INGRAM bas opened a. 


NEW TEA STORE, at No. 112 South SECOND 
STRERT, West side, six doors below Chestnut, with 
a choice stock of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising 
Imperials, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan, Chu- 
lan, Oolung, and Breakfast Teas, all fresh and gooi 
at very low prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the 
only’ Tea Store in the city that deals exclusively in 
Teas. Price 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 ots. and $1 per pound. 

Dealers and families supplied at the lowest cash 
prices. Friexds from the city or country ordering 
by meil, can depend on getting g good Tea at our 
last reduction. Remember the number, 112 south 
Second Street, below Chestnut, west side. 
WILLIAM INGR + M, Tea Dealer, 


WM. HEACOCK, 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 FILBERT STREET, 


Persona! attention given at all hours and iu all 
diseases. 1, 6-3mo. 


INE SU<URBAN RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 
The residence of the late Hannah J. Williams, 
situated one-half mile east of aud overlooking the 
city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land, 
highly improved, and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes and 
Small Fruits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot aud cold water, 
furnace, and other modern improvements. Good 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood bouse, 
chicken house, &c., &. In fact, everything to 
make it a desirable home. For further particulars 
inquire of or address A. K. WILLIAMS or BENJA- 
MIN/STRATTAN, Richmond, Ind. ’ 
12th mo. 8th, 1871. 2.10 4t. 


House Furnishing Dry Goods. 








Weare now prepared to show a good line of these 


Goods. 
Table Linens. all prices from 35 cents up. 


Sheeting and S‘ irting Muslins, of best brand». 


Marseilles and other Counterpanes. 
Richardson's Linens, all 8. 
Tickings, a full line from 20 to 75 cents. 
Napkins, Towels and Toweling. 
Nursery Toweling, both cotton and linen. 
Shirt Fronts of our own make, a speciality. 


Friends are cordially invited to examine our stock. 


STOKES & WOOD, © 
§, W: cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 





REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWGBHILL S8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 


___All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


ap ele acta aera eae ce iotrioect econ ee 

VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 

County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 
or less in Friends’ neighborhood, two miles from 
Little Falls meeting. Price $12 000; one-third or 
one-fourth cash, the balance on time to suit the 
purchaser. If not sold by the Ist of Third month + 
(March), will be ‘to let to a good farmer. The 
buildings are a good and substantial two-story 
frame dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- 
ing ; @ good well of water under porch, and cistern 
puwp in, kitchen. Carri:ge house 24 by 40 feet ; 
corn. loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 
for the stock), and other necessary out- buildings. 
A large amount of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
trees, cherries, pears, grapes, and one acre @f culti- 
vated Rochelle or Lawton ‘blackberries and other 
small fraits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
vation, wellgfenced and well watered, and timber . 
sufficient forthe farm. For further particulars in- ‘, * 
quire of MQRDECAI PRICE, near Friends’ Meeting- » * 
house an@Faliston P. O., Harford county, or to the . 
owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles { 
Co., Maryland. 1223 3m. : ‘ 
_ OO OS OOOO — . 

PLAIN BONNETS. 
REBECCA ELKINTON sncceeds Exizaseta Morris ' 

in making Plain Bonnets, at No. 711 Noble street, 
above Franklin, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 
$15 to $30. Invitations neatly prepared. 


701 ARCH STREET, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
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CHARLES C. JACKSON. 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
At the Office of PRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 144 North Serenth Street, 
There will be kept on hand for gale 
By JOHN ¢( OMLY, : 
Besides a general assortment of 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
Question Books for First-day School Use, 
Frienps’ First-pay Scaoot Liprary Books, 


Especial attention being given to selecting such as 
have the approval of Committees of Examination. 


TEXT, VERSE AND PICTURE CARDS, 
| STATIONERY IN VARIETY, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


re re 
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